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EFFICIENCY IN CLASSICAL TEACHING 


A Boston lawyer has been having fun with the railroad presi- 
dents in expounding to them the mysteries of the new profession, 
that of the “‘efficiency engineer,” and telling them how they can 
convert their deficit into a surplus. Certainly what the efficiency 
engineer has accomplished is astonishing. But what if Lawyer 
Brandeis should proceed to apply his efficiency test to the work 
of the teachers? ‘True, their results are less tangible, and they 
are measured by other standards than those of Mr. Brandeis’ 
bricklayers and machinists, but definite results there are, and there 
are methods of testing them. Probably under such a scrutiny 
the classical teachers would fare as well as any of their colleagues 
and better than many; but such comparison forms a mean 
standard for any profession. The question for the classical teacher 
is whether he is working with definite aims and economy of effort, 
and whether his results are actually those that he himself and the 
public assume. 

Any man must come from the reading of Paul Shorey’s recent 
brilliant argument on ‘‘The Case of the Classics” (School Re- 
view, November, 1910) with a deepened sense of the opportunity 
and the obligation of the classical teacher. One of the most inci- 
sive of Professor Shorey’s arguments is that in which he urges the 
scientist to realize that he ought to make common cause with the 
classicist. He says: 

Whatever the grievances of the past, present attacks on the classics are 
inspired by the revolt against discipline and hard work, the impatience of all 
serious pre-vocational studies, the demand for quick utilitarian results, and 
absorption in the up-to-date. Our scientific colleagues who invoke these 
sentiments against us will find that they are playing with fire, and enlisting 
allies whom they cannot control. ... . The boy whom they have encouraged 
to shirk the discipline of Latin will find mathematics and physics still more 
irksome. The professional constituency of engineers and chemical experts 
they will retain. But the majority will go snap hunting in the happy fields 
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of English literature and the social sciences. Let not our scientific colleagues 
deceive themselves. They are more allied to us by the severity and definite- 
ness of their discipline than divided by differences of matter and method. 


Severity and definiteness of discipline are, then, according to 
Professor Shorey, distinguishing qualities common to classical 
and scientific studies. If that is true—and who will question its 
truth ?—it behooves the classical teacher, quite in the spirit of the 
efficiency engineer, though with different methods and standards, 
to try to determine whether the discipline that his own students 
are receiving is definite and whether it is severe. The fact that 
it is classical does not guarantee either definiteness or severity. 
In fact the very richness and variety of the classical discipline 
make it peculiarly difficult after the first years to work toward 
definite ends. The teacher of science who is on a given day treat- 
ing of chlorine or of alternating currents has at least definiteness 
of subject prescribed for him. Not so the classical teacher. Read 
Professor Shorey’s delightful description of an hour in the classi- 


cal lecture-room: 

The good teacher will almost in the same breath translate a great poetic 
sentence, bring out its relations to the whole of which it is a part, make its 
musical rhythm felt by appropriate declamation, explain a historical or an 
antiquarian allusion, call attention to a dialectic form, put a question about 
a peculiar use of the optative, compare the imagery with similar figures of 
speech in ancient and modern poetry, and use the whole as a text for a little 
discourse on the difference between the classical and the modern or romantic 
spirit; so that you shall not know whether he is teaching science or art, lan- 
guage or literature, grammar, rhetoric, psychology, or sociology, because he 
is really teaching the elements and indispensable prerequisites of all. 

If under such conditions definiteness of aim is difficult of attain- 
ment, it is equally true that classical studies do not of themselves 
insure severity of discipline. Professor Shorey would have the 
coming generation “‘set to gnaw the file of Latin grammar for a 
year or two.”’ But a good many teachers of Latin and Greek are 
assuming that their pupils are gnawing the file when in fact they 
are sucking their thumbs. A bright young graduate gives in a 
volume of school reminiscences this suggestive memory of his own 
classical labors: ‘‘The love you feel for your chum, who puts his 
arm about your shoulders and says, ‘Come on, old man, let’s plug 
the Virgil; you read the trot and I’ll work the original.’” If 
Professor Shorey’s article shall not only confound the Philistines, 
but quicken the classical teachers themselves to a keener appre- 
ciation of their opportunities, and a more unsparing criticism of 
their own results, he will have done double service. 





FERRERO’S TREATMENT OF THE FIRST BOOK OF 
CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR' 


By Harry E. Burton 
Dartmouth College 





It is our habit to regard Caesar’s account of his campaigns in 
Gaul as a model of simplicity—as a straightforward narrative 
of what actually happened. The simplicity of its style has been 
a guarantee of the frankness and honesty of the writer. And as 
we have read with our youthful students the story of Caesar’s 
marches and battles, his statements of motive, of cause, of effect, 
we have not found it necessary to analyze, to separate the probable 
from the improbable—we have not found it necessary to question 
the knowledge or the honest purpose of the writer. 

Now comes Ferrero and tells us that the first book of the Com- 
mentaries is obscure and misleading, that it does not describe 
the real situation in Gaul or state what actually happened, and 
that these defects are in a way intentional; for, as he believes, 
Caesar, when he wrote the book, was trying to conceal the ignorance 
in which he had begun his career in Gaul, was trying to conceal the 
failure and unfortunate results of his first campaign. After read- 
ing Ferrero’s chapter and the Appendix on the same subject, 
you have a feeling that the Commentaries are adapted to the 
graduate school rather than to immature children with slight 
knowledge of Latin. 

The main points in Ferrero’s hypothesis—I will not call it an 
argument, for it is almost entirely devoid of anything sufficiently 
specific to be called evidence—are as follows: 

1. That Caesar at the beginning of his campaigns had little 
knowledge of Gaul and its inhabitants. 

2. That there were in the various Gallic states two political 
parties, one Conservative and not averse to alliance with Rome, 
the other National. 


« A paper read before the Classical Conference at Dartmouth College, May 21, 
IgIo. 
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3. That for several years before Caesar’s proconsulship the 
Gauls had been planning to drive Ariovistus and his Germans 
out of Gaul; that the Conservative party, led by Divitiacus, the 
Aeduan, hoped to accomplish this through the assistance of Rome; 
that the National party, led by Dumnorix, the brother of Divi- 
tiacus, would accomplish the same thing through the assistance 
of the Helvetians; that this was the purpose of the migration of 
the Helvetians. 

4. That the final battle with the Helvetians was a real defeat 
for Caesar. 

5. That Caesar undertook the war against Ariovistus in order 
to regain the popularity in Gaul which he had lost by his persist- 
ent and unnecessary attack upon the Helvetians, the champions 
of the National party. 


I will consider these five points in the order in which they have 
been mentioned. 

The first two points, I may say in advance, are in a way pre- 
liminary to the third, and yet their value as evidence depends 
upon the acceptance or rejection of the third. That is, if 1 and 2 
are true, 3 may be true, but if 3 is not true, then there is no evi- 
dence of the truth of 1 and 2. 

First, Caesar’s ignorance of Gaul and of political conditions in 
Gaul: Ferrero goes so far as to say that Caesar had read no books 
and consulted no merchants on the subject. The only specific 
proof appears to be the fact that there was only one legion in 
Gaul when the Helvetians began their migration and that Caesar 
was thus temporarily embarrassed. In this situation there appears 
to me to be nothing especially significant, nothing to indicate 
ignorance on the part of Caesar. For two years the Helvetians 
had been preparing to move, and it was not the Roman custom 
of that time to keep a large army on the border with a view to 
possible attacks. Furthermore, it is doubtful if, before Caesar’s 
arrival in Gaul, the Romans had any idea of preventing the 
migration of the Helvetians. So long as they did not invade the 
province, there was no reason why the Helvetians should not go 
where they pleased. Outside the province the Romans had 
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official relations only with the Aeduans, and would certainly not 
have thought it necessary to maintain a large army in Gaul in 
order to protect the Aeduans. The small force in Gaul, therefore, 
does not seem to indicate ignorance on the part of the Romans or 
of Caesar himself. 

But Ferrero evidently bases his idea of Caesar’s ignorance 
chiefly upon his own main contention that the Helvetian migra- 
tion was urged by the Gauls and was really the beginning of an 
attack upon Ariovistus. If that was the purpose of the Helvetian 
migration and Caesar did not know it, then he certainly was igno- 
rant of Gallic affairs. ‘To this point I shall return presently. 

It is true that Caesar did not know the political situation among 
the Aeduans. He admits his ignorance in that respect frankly 
and fully, and his frankness at that point is an assurance that he 
is not concealing ignorance at other points. 

On the mere ground of probability it is to me inconceivable 
that Caesar was ignorant of the situation in Gaul. There was 
constant communication between the province and the capital, 
and those in authority must have kept themselves informed. Cicero 
writing to Atticus on March 15, 60 B.c. (Alt. 1.19.1) says that 
there is great anxiety in Rome about the Helvetian plans; that the 
senate has decided to have the consuls draw lots for the two Gauls; 
that levies are to be raised and exemptions suspended; and that 
ambassadors are to be sent to the various Gallic states to detach 
them from the Helvetians. If there was a definitely established 
rivalry between two political parties in the various states, it would 
have been a matter of common talk in the city; and if one of those 
parties had sought the help of the Helvetians and the Helvetians 
had planned to destroy their towns and move several hundred 
thousand people into Gaul for the purpose of joining in a general 
attack upon Ariovistus, it seems to me that Caesar would have 
known not only the plan, but at least the most important circum- 
stances connected with it. 

The second point is the existence of two political parties in the 
Gallic states, one composed of the nobility, the other of the com- 
mon people led by a few men of wealth and of noble family. This 
idea is based upon Caesar’s statement in Book VI, chap. xi, and 
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may be regarded as correct. That is, there were factions in the 
other states like those among the Aeduans described in the first 
book. One party Ferrero calls Conservative, the other National- 
ist. As to the existence of these factions, it is easy to agree with 
him, but when he goes on to assume that the Conservatives of 
one state were in league with those of the others, and that the 
Nationalists were in league with the Nationalists, it is impossible 
to follow him. It is true that there were two leagues in Gaul, as 
we learn from Book I, chap. xxxi, but these leagues were composed 
of whole states, not of factions within states. And even assuming 
that the nobility of one state was in sympathy with that of the 
others, and the common people with the common people of others, 
it is hardly conceivable, when the states were so little united and 
were so jealous of one another, that the groups of the nobility in the 
various states would have banded together to accomplish a great 
national object by one method, while the leaders of the common 
people in the various states were getting together to accomplish 
the same object by another method. 

The third point is the chief one in Ferrero’s contention. He 
claims that the object of the Helvetian migration was to help 
the Gauls to drive Ariovistus and his Germans from the country 
of the Sequani, where they had settled, back across the Rhine 
into Germany; that the migration was brought about chiefly 
through the efforts of Dumnorix, the Aeduan, but that the national 
party which existed in all the Gallic states was cognizant of the 
purpose of the migration and regarded the Helvetians as the cham- 
pions of Gaul. 

The chronological sequence of events, according to Ferrero’s 
theory, may be stated as follows: When Divitiacus went to Rome 
in 61 B.c. he was seeking Roman aid against Ariovistus. Soon after 
this, the Helvetians, through the efforts of Dumnorix, who repre- 
sented the National party of Gaul, began their preparations for a 
migration, the real object of which was a combined attack of all 
the Gauls upon Ariovistus. That is, the Nationalists based their 
hopes and ambitions upon the Helvetians, as Divitiacus and his 
party based theirs upon the Romans. Among the Helvetians 
Orgetorix was the man intrusted with the execution of the plan. 
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In 59 B.c., the year of Caesar’s consulship, Ariovistus became 
alarmed at the preparations of the Helvetians, appealed to Rome, 
and at his urgent request was declared a friend and ally of the 
Roman people. The situation, therefore, according to Ferrero, was 
this: The Conservatives of Gaul were afraid of the Helvetians be- 
cause they represented a rival party and because they might make 
themselves the masters of all Gaul; Ariovistus was afraid of the 
Helvetians because he knew that the real purpose of their move- 
ment was against himself; and, finally, the Romans were afraid 
of the Helvetians because they were assured both by Divitiacus 
and by Ariovistus that the Helvetians were going to establish 
a great Gallic empire; furthermore the Romans remembered the 
invasion of the Cimbri and Teutones and recalled that in 107 B.c. 
these very Helvetians had defeated a Roman army and killed a 
Roman consul. This situation explains the curious inconsistency 
of a Roman alliance with the Aeduans on the one hand, and with 
their enemies, the Germans, on the other. 

This is Ferrero’s ingeniously constructed theory. It is not 
based to any extent upon statements of Caesar or any other ancient 
writer. It is a somewhat complicated network of what he regards 
as probabilities woven about the situation as it is described by 
Caesar. Such passages from Caesar and other writers as are used 
for evidence are handled with much freedom. For example, much 
stress is laid upon certain passages in Caesar and Cicero relating 
to the mission of Divitiacus at Rome. Caesar says in chap. xxxi 
that the senate directed the governor of Gaul to defend the Aeduans 
and the other friends of the Roman people. The Germans are 
not mentioned. Ferrero’s statement that the decree authorized 
the Aeduans to apply to the governor for the support of his legions 
against Ariovistus is therefore hardly justified. It is true also 
that Ariovistus sought alliance with Rome in 60 and 59, but the 
purpose of this alliance is nowhere stated. Ferrero’s idea that he 
was alarmed about the Helvetian migration is therefore a pure 
assumption. The only argument that is sufficiently specific to be 
discussed as a concrete piece of evidence is based upon the fact that 
Dumnorix, the Aeduan, had conspired with the Helvetians and, as 
cavalry commander in Caesar’s army, had allowed the Helvetians 
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to win a victory over him. Here, as elsewhere, it may be said 
incidentally, Ferrero is guilty of exaggeration, for he declares that 
Dumnorix came in person to the Roman camp and offered to pay 
the expenses of the Aeduan cavalry on condition that he himself 
should be placed in command; there appears to be no authority 
for this statement; he says, moreover, that the Aeduan cavalry 
in Caesar’s army was defeated with suspicious regularity; as a 
matter of fact, it was defeated only once. In this case the exag- 
geration is of slight importance. The argument is a fair one and 
is the nucleus about which the whole theory is woven. The weak 
point is the fact that in Caesar’s treatment of the episode and in 
all that he says about Dumnorix, he says nothing whatever about 
the Germans. Dumnorix is a friend of the Helvetians because he 
has conspired with the Helvetian leader, Orgetorix, and because he 
has a Helvetian wife; he is an enemy of the Romans because they 
are allied with the other party in his state, at the head of which 
is his brother Divitiacus. Ferrero gets over this difficulty by 
his claim that at the beginning of his Gallic campaign Caesar 
was ignorant of the situation, and that when he wrote the Com- 
mentaries in 52 B.C. he strove to conceal his former ignorance. He 
had to justify his attack upon the Helvetians and did so by insisting 
that they were going to establish a Gallic empire which would be 
dangerous to Roman interests in Gaul. I have already pointed 
out in a general way how difficult it is to believe that Caesar was 
ignorant of the situation. But even assuming that at the outset he 
did not know the ultimate purpose of the Helvetian migration, not 
only did he himself know it in 52 B.c., when the Commentaries 
were written, but all his readers knewit. Can we possibly believe 
that at that time he would have deliberately omitted such an impor- 
tant fact as an alliance of the Gallic states against Ariovistus, and 
would he have said only that the Helvetians were going to estab- 
lish a Gallic empire, when his readers would know that their 
real purpose was to take part in the war against Ariovistus? 
Caesar does not hesitate to confess his ignorance or his mistakes. 
In chaps. xvi to xx he describes the Dumnorix episode with 
almost unnecessary fulness and practically admits that he had 
hitherto been ignorant of the political situation among the Aeduans 
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and had been completely deceived by Dumnorix. It seems to 
me, therefore, that we may assume that, writing in 52 B.c., 
Caesar not only knew the facts, but told all that he regarded as 
essential. 

From various statements of Caesar, the truth of which even 
Ferrero does not question, it seems to me very clear that the 
Helvetians were simply migrating—that they were not planning 
to take part in a general attack upon Ariovistus. In the first 
place, if such an attack was being planned, why was it necessary 
for them to migrate at all? Why was it necessary for them to 
burn their homes and move a multitude of women and children, 
and why did they travel so far to the west, ultimately offering to 
settle wherever Caesar should direct (xiii. 3)? Would it not have 
been a more natural proceeding for the fighting men of the Helve- 
tians to hold themselves in readiness, and then, at the appointed 
time, crossing into the country of the Sequani, to attack Ariovistus 
from the south, while the Aeduans and the other Gallic states 
made their attack from the west and north? 

In chap. xi we find the Helvetians plundering the fields of the 
Aeduans, the Ambarri, and the Allobroges. The Allobroges even 
complain that the Helvetians have left them nothing but the soil 
of their fields. This treatment of the Gauls is mentioned again 
in xiv. 3 and xiv. 6. It is hard to believe that the Helvetians 
would have been quite so strenuous if they had come at the invita- 
tion of the Gauls. Is it possible that they would have plundered 
their friends and allies so mercilessly? Might we not even sup- 
pose that supplies would have been furnished along the line of 
march ? 

The apparently aimless course of the expedition is itself sugges- 
tive of a migration of a people seeking a new home, with no defi- 
nitely preconceived notion of where it is to be. If the Aeduans 
and others had planned this movement, they certainly would have 
decided upon some definite location and would probably have 
helped the Helvetians to proceed to their destination as quickly 
as possible. As it was, the Helvetians first had an idea that they 
would go through the Roman province; when Caesar refused 
permission, they made a half-hearted attempt to force a passage 
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and then, through the intercession of Dumnorix, got permission 
to go through the country of the Sequani. Caesar is informed 
(x. 1; xi. 6) that the Helvetians are going to settle in the country 
of the Santones on the western coast. This may or may not have 
been their intention. A little later (xiii. 3) an embassy from the 
Helvetians informs Caesar that if the Romans will only let them 
alone, they will go and stay wherever Caesar wishes. After 
crossing the Saone, it appears that the expedition moved almost 
directly north to the neighborhood of the town of Bibracte, cer- 
tainly not in the direction of the Santones. After the battle the 
130,000 survivors moved off toward the northeast in the direction 
of the Lingones (xxvi. 5). Soon afterward their supplies ran out 
and they offered to surrender (xxvii. 1). With the exception of 
the Dumnorix episode, there is not a word in all these chapters 
to indicate friendly relations between the Helvetians and the 
Gauls. There is moreover not a word to indicate that the move- 
ment was anything more than a migration. If there had been 
anything like a mutual agreement, it would certainly have betrayed 
itself somewhere, and it would have been a thing that Caesar 
would have had no reason to conceal. Whatever may have been 
the explanation of the friendly feeling of Dumnorix for the Hel- 
vetians, it seems pretty clear that no one else in Gaul regarded 
them as anything but intruders and enemies. 

My own conclusion regarding the movement of the Helvetians 
may be stated as follows: Orgetorix planned the migration with 
the purpose of establishing a Helvetian supremacy in Gaul. In 
order to carry out his plan, it was necessary that he and his sup- 
porters should be in control; this is the conspiracy of chap. ii. 
It was also advisable to establish friendly relations with neighbor- 
ing states, especially the Sequani and the Aeduans, so that the 
expedition might not have to fight its way at the very start. The 
negotiations with Dumnorix, the Aeduan, were particularly suc- 
cessful. Then the personal ambition of Orgetorix was discovered, 
and he disappears from the scene. The Helvetians, in spite of 
his death, continue their plans for a migration. Whether they 
still thought of establishing a Helvetian supremacy in Gaul it is 
impossible to say. The Gauls were afraid of this and their com- 
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plaints were enough to justify Caesar’s attack, even had he not 
been under obligation to protect the Roman province. 


The fourth point in Ferrero’s hypothesis is this, that the battle 
with the Helvetians was not a glorious victory, as Caesar claims, 
but an actual defeat. He calls attention to the fact that Caesar 
took no prisoners; that the Helvetians continued their march the 
same night, while Caesar had to stay on the battlefield for three 
days on account of the large number of dead and wounded. Caesar’s 
account of the battle, he says, is confused and unsatisfactory. 

In the first place, Ferrero’s statement that Caesar claims a 
glorious victory is a pure fiction of his vivid imagination. Twice 
Caesar uses the phrase se recipere, the enemy withdrew, and he 
says that his troops took possession of the enemy’s camp and 
baggage. He admits that he had to postpone pursuit for three 
days in order to care for the wounded and bury the dead. There 
is not a suggestion that he took any pride in his victory, if it may 
be called that, or regarded it as a serious defeat for the Helvetians. 
As to Ferrero’s statement that Caesar took no prisoners, he did 
at least take the daughter of Orgetorix and one of his sons, and 
it is probable that he took many others. In the account of his 
battle with Ariovistus, Caesar mentions no prisoners, except one 
of the daughters of Ariovistus, and no one doubts the complete- 
ness of that victory. As to the statement that the Helvetians 
were able to continue their march immediately, while Caesar 
had to remain on the field for three days, this very fact proves 
that Caesar won at least a nominal victory, for it is the defeated 
army, not the victorious one, that withdraws, and often without 
waiting to care for its wounded or bury its dead. That was what 
happened, for example, after the battle of the Trebia in the Second 
Punic War (Liv. 21. 56. 9). The fact that the Helvetians volun- 
tarily submitted soon after the battle makes it pretty clear that 
they must have suffered very great loss either by death or capture 
in the battle. 

In regard to this battle, therefore, it appears that Ferrero has 
invented Caesar’s claim to a glorious victory, has overlooked 
Caesar’s reference to captives, and finally has interpreted in a 
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manner contrary to all reason the fact that the Helvetians with- 
drew while Caesar remained on the field of battle. The whole 
description makes it perfectly clear that the battle was hard- 
fought and close, that the Helvetians finally withdrew, and that 
Caesar claims no great advantage for his own troops. 

As to Ferrero’s statement that Caesar’s account of the battle 
is confused and contradictory, I shall not discuss in detail the 
movements of his troops. It is true that Caesar neglects to tell 
us what became of his two new legions which he had stationed on 
the top of the hill and that he does not explain why the Helvetians 
did not come to the aid of their allies, the Boii and Tulingi, who 
were defending their camp. This sort of omission is common 
enough in ancient descriptions of battles, as, for example, in Livy’s 
account of the battle of Cannae, and does not necessarily signify 
that the writer is trying to conceal something. 

Finally I will consider briefly Ferrero’s idea that Caesar under- 
took the war against Ariovistus in order to regain his lost popu- 
larity in Gaul. It is perhaps hardly necessary to do this after 
giving what seems to me convincing evidence of the unfriendly 
attitude of the Gauls toward the Helvetian invaders. If that was 
their attitude, then Caesar must have won great popularity by 
his persistent pursuit of the Helvetians. Ferrero says that Caesar’s 
campaign against the Helvetians was so unpopular in Gaul that the 
Roman party did not dare to inform him who his strange cavalry 
commander—namely Dumnorix—treally was. Here again he 
makes the situation among the Aeduans serve for all Gaul. In 
Caesar’s own account of the war with Ariovistus Ferrero finds 
no sufficient explanation of Caesar’s motive in undertaking the 
war and, as usual, suspects a mystery and looks underneath for 
a motive. To my mind chap. xxxiii is entirely sufficient. There 
Caesar first speaks of the Roman alliance with the Aeduans and 
then expresses the opinion that the increasing power of the Germans 
would be a growing menace to the Roman Province and ultimately 
to Italy itself. In answer to the objection that the Romans had an 
alliance also with Ariovistus, I may quote a passage from Ferrero 
himself: 


“‘ He intended, so far as possible, to apply to Gaul the methods of Lucullus 
and Pompey in Asia, to let slip no real or imaginary pretext for military opera- 
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tions, to acquire the riches and reputation so easily picked up in the provinces, 
to demonstrate to his fellow-citizens that he was a skilful diplomatist and a 


brilliant general.” 

Here was the real reason, which Ferrero is willing to accept 
for the Helvetian campaign, but quite forgets when he comes to 
explain the campaign against Ariovistus. 


It is hardly necessary for me to express a general opinion of 
Ferrero’s treatment of this subject. As an effort of the imagina- 
tion it is marvelous; as an argument, as history, it is utterly 
worthless. The foundation is so weak, the superstructure is so 
ponderous, that the whole mass topples at the slightest touch. 








HORACE, PERSON AND POET 





By GRANT SHOWERMAN 
The University of Wisconsin 





I 


Rotund, yet remarkable for slight stature among even a slight- 
statured race; his black hair more than evenly mingled with 
gray; the naturally dark and not too finely textured skin of face 
and expansive forehead deepened to vigorous brown by the friendly 
suns and breezes of both city and country; feature and eye holding 
the mirror up to a spirit quick to anger but plenteous in good- 


nature: 
Corporis exigui, praecanum, solibus aptum, 


Irasci celerem, tamen ut placabilis;— 


altogether, a short, round man, smiling but serious, of no great 
refinement either of appearance or manner, with a look of the 
plain citizen—Horace is of all the ancients the least difficult to 
visualize. 

He is gossip to elegant Maecenas in a carriage, or sits with 
him at the shows; enjoys with literary friends the hospitable 
shade of huge pine and white poplar on the sod of some rose- 
perfumed Italian garden with noisy fountain and hurrying stream; 
loiters, with eyes bent upon the pavement, along the Sacred Way, 
or struggles against the crowd on its way down town amid the dust 
and din of the busy city; shrugs his shoulders in good-humored 
despair at the sirocco, or sits huddled up and shivering with the 
tramontana in some village on the coast, reading and waiting for 
the first swallow to tell of the spring. 

He plays a mild game of tennis on the Campus; delights at 
evening in bohemian excursions among the nameless popolo basso, 
and engages in small talk with dealers in small merchandise; 
looks in upon a party of carousing friends, with banter that is 
half reproof; is lionized in the homes of the first men of the city 
in peace and war, and mystifies the not too intellectual fair guests 
with graceful but provokingly unimpassioned gallantry; sits with 
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still greater enjoyment in the thick shade of his own arbor; appears 
in the midst of a household bustling with elaborate preparation 
for the birthday feast of a friend, or with more unrestrained joy 
welcomes at a less formal board the beloved comrade in arms of 
Philippi, prolonging the genial intercourse 


Dum rediens fugat astra Phoebus— 


Till Phoebus the red East unbars 
And puts to rout the trembling stars. 

Or, he rides an indifferent horse down the Appian Way toward 
the Alban Mount and dark green Algidus, or up the winding white 
road to sloping Tivoli, and beyond, along the banks of headlong 
Anio; stands in tunic-sleeves in the morning sun at his doorway 
on the Sabine farm, contemplating with thankful heart valley and 
hillside opposite, and cool Digentia belew: rambles about the 
wooded uplands of his small estate, resting behind a rotting fane 
of the countryside to indite a letter to the friend whose absence 
seems for the moment the only ground in the world for anything 
less than perfect happiness; participates with the near-by villagers 
in the joys of the rural holiday; or mingles homely philosophy 
and fiction with rustic neighbors before his own hearth in the big 
living-room of the farm house. 

Horace’s place is not among the dim and uncertain figures of a 
hoary antiquity. Alter one or two details—give him an Italian 
mantle, modern shoes, and a walking-stick, instead of sandals and 
toga—and you may see him on the streets of almost any city of 
modern Italy. Nor is he less modern in bearing and character 
than in mere personal appearance: the same strange and seemingly 
contradictory blend of the grave and gay, the lively and severe, 
the constant and the mercurial, the austere and the trivial, the 
dignified and the careless, which is so baffling to the observer of 
Italian character and conduct today. 


II 


To see beneath this rather commonplace though engaging 
exterior and to understand how Horace came to be a great poet 
as well as a genial personality—to discern the spiritual Horace— 
requires somewhat greater effort. 
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Good poetry, like all other good art, has its foundations deep 
in vital experience. Art is the translation into visible or audible 
form of the emotional experience of men; a crystallization or 
precipitation of the spiritual element in human existence. The 
poet lives life abundantly. His own experience, together with the 
experience of his own race and his own time, are somehow fused 
and blended into a homogeneous whole, to which the divine gift 
—most mysterious of all factors in his make-up—inspires him to 
give beautiful expression. 

For abundance of stirring and fertilizing experience, history 
presents few parallels to the times during which Horace lived. 
The days of his years fell in an age which was in continual travail 
with great and uncertain movement. Never has Fortune taken 
greater delight in her bitter and insolent game, never displayed 
greater pertinacity. In the period from Horace’s birth in 65 B.c. 


to 8 B.c., when 
Mourned of men and Muses nine 


They laid him on the Esquiline, 

there occurred the consulship of Cicero and the excitement of the 
Catilinarian movement; the coalition of Caesar, Crassus, and 
Pompeius; the exile of Cicero; the Gallic conquest; the defeat 
and death of Crassus at Carrhae; the defiance of the Senate by 
Caesar, and the civil war; the assassination of the dictator and the 
bloody measures of Antonius; the rise of Octavian, the overthrow 
of the Ciceronian party, and the cruel proscription under the second 
triumvirate; Philippi, the Perusine war, the tedious and uncertain 
struggle with Sextus Pompeius, and the long-drawn-out difficulties 
with the Antonians at home and abroad which were finally brought 
to an end at Actium; the slow in-gathering of power by Augustus 
into his own hands, and the employment by the ruler of all the 
friendly talent he could summon to his aid—whether civil, military, 
commercial, diplomatic, or aesthetic—in the vast and discouraging 
task of setting in order the house which for centuries had been 
gravitating into a state of more and more hopeless disorder. 

We are at an immense distance, and the differences are now 
composed; the menacing murmur of trumpets—minaci murmure 
cornuum—is no longer audible, and the seas are no longer ruddy 
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with blood. The picture is old, and faded, and obscure, and leaves 
us cold, until we illumine it with the light of imagination. Then 
first we see, or feel, the immensity of the time: its hatreds and its 
selfishness; its differences of opinion, sometimes honest and some- 
times dishonest, but always passionate; its division of friends 
and families; its lawlessness and violence, its terrifying uncertain- 
ties and adventurous plunges; its tragedies of confiscation, murder, 
fire, proscription, feud, insurrection, riot, war; the dramatic exits 
of the leading actors in the play—of Catiline at Pistoria, Crassus 
at Carrhae, Clodius at Bovillae, Pompeius in Egypt, Cato in Africa, 
Caesar, Servius Sulpicius, Marcellus, Trebonius and Dolabella, 
Hirtius and Pansa, Decimus Brutus, the Ciceros, Brutus and 
Cassius, Sextus Pompeius, Antony and Cleopatra—as one after 


another 
Strutted and fretted his hour upon the stage 
And then was heard no more. 


It is with some such background as this that Horace’s invocation 
to Fortune should be read—the goddess who could change the 
triumphal chariot to the funeral car: 


O diva, gratum quae regis Antium, 
Praesens vel imo tollere de gradu 
Mortale corpus vel superbos 
Vertere funeribus triumphos; 


and that other exquisite expression of the inscrutable uncertainty 
of life: 
Fortuna, saevo laeta negotio et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 


There is nothing here of the idle singer of an empty day. The 
poet’s utterance may be a universal, but it is no commonplace. 
It is one of the eloquent records of the life of Rome in an age which 
for intensity is unparalleled in the history of the city. 

And yet many men live a longer span of years than fell to 
the lot of Horace, and in times no less pregnant with event, with- 
out coming into really intimate contact with many sides of life. 
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It was not so with Horace. His experience was comprehensive: 
he touched the life of his generation at many points. Born in a 
small country town in a province distant from the capital; his 
father at one time a slave, and always of humble spirit and calling; 
educated at first among the sons of the “ great” centurions who 
constituted the society of Venusia; ambitiously taken to Rome 
to acquire the accomplishments usual among even the sons of 
senators; the constant companion of a sympathetic father of 
robust common-sense and exemplary character; finally sent to 
Athens, garner of the wisdom of the ages, where the learning of 
the past was constantly revivified by teachers possessing the quick 
Athenian spirit of telling or hearing new things—his intellectual 
experience was of the broadest. Into it there entered and blended 
the shrewd practical understanding of the Italian bourgeoisie; the 
ornamental accomplishments of middle- and upper-class training; 
the inspiration of Rome’s history, with its long line of heroic figures; 
broadening first-hand knowledge of prominent men of action and 
letters; unceasing discussion of questions of the day which insisted 
on being considered, and by everybody; and, finally, humanizing 
contact on their own soil with Greek poetry and philosophy, 
Greek monuments and history, and with teachers who were racial 
as well as intellectual descendants of the greatest people of the 
past. All this no doubt could have fallen, and did fall, to the 
portion of many a young man of greater apparent promise than 
Horace. Most of it did fall, for example, to the portion of young 
Marcus Cicero, whom he may have known at Athens. 

But Horace’s experience assumes still greater proportions: he 
passes from the university of Athens to the greater university of 
life. The death of Caesar and the arrival at Athens of an idealized 
Brutus stir his young blood. He joins the army of the liberators, 
is made a commissioned officer, feels the hardship of the tedious 
campaign, and enriches his life with new friendships formed under 
such circumstances as have for all time cemented the friendly bond; 
sees the disastrous day of Philippi, narrowly escapes death by ship- 
wreck, and returns to Rome to find himself alone, without father 
or fortune. 

Then an interval of diminishing bitterness, during which his 
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philosophic mind is no doubt busy with reflection upon the disparity 
between the ideals of the liberators and the results of their actions, 
upon the difference between the disorganized Rome of the civil war 
and the gradually knitting Rome of Augustus, and upon the futility 
of presuming to judge of the righteousness of either motives or 
means in a world where men, to say nothing of understanding 
each other, cannot understand themselves—and he accepts the 
inevitable. 

He goes farther than acquiescence. The growing national 
conviction that Augustus is the hope of Rome finds lodgment in 
his mind also. He gravitates from negative to positive. He even 
applies for and obtains that in every age much-coveted boon of the 
young Italian, a government position—salary, safety, perfect 
respectability, a considerable dignity, and a degree of leisure. 

He makes wise use of the leisure. Still in the after-glow of 
his Athenian experience, he writes, and attracts attention among 
a limited circle of associates; the personal qualities which made 
him favorite with the leaders of the republican army serve him well 
here also; he wins the recognition and the favor of men who have 
the ear of those higher up; an appreciative statesman, prompted 
by a politic ruler, makes him independent of money-getting, and 
gives him currency among the foremost literary men of the city. 
He triumphs over the social prejudice against the son of a freedman, 
disarms literary jealousy, and is assured of both favor and fame. 

Nor was Horace’s experience with the world of action here at 
an end. If his actual participation in civil and military life did 
cease with the gift of the Sabine estate, and if he never pretended 
in propria persona to live the life of the highborn and wealthy, he 
nevertheless associated on intimate terms with men through whom 
he felt all the activities and ideals of the class which was most 
representative of the national life, and his past experience and 
natural adaptability enabled him to assimilate their life. 

Thanks to the glowing personal nature of Horace’s works— 
there are few of them not addressed to men with whom he was on 
terms of more than ordinary friendship—we may know who many 
of these friends and patrons were who so enlarged his vision and 
contributed to his inspiration. They were rare men—fit audience, 
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though few—men of experience in affairs at home and in the field, 
men of natural taste and real cultivation, of broad and sane views, 
of deep sympathies and warm heart. There was Virgil, the half 
of Horace’s own spirit; there were Plotius, and Varius, bird of 
Maeonian song, whom he ranked with the singer of the Aeneid 
himself as the most resplendently pure of souls on earth; there 
was Quintilius, wept by many good men—when would incorrupt- 
ible Faith and Truth ever find his equal ?—there was Maecenas, 
worldly-wise and cultivated, the pillar and ornament of his fortunes; 
Septimius, the hoped-for companion of his mellow old age in the 
little corner of earth that smiled on him beyond all others; Iccius, 
procurator of Agrippa’s estates in Sicily, sharing Horace’s delight 
in philosophy; Trebatius, sometime friend of Cicero and Caesar, 
with dry legal humor seasoned in the wilds of Gaul; Pompeius and 
Corvinus, old soldier friends with whom he exchanged reminis- 
cences of the hard campaign; Julius Florus, and other members of 
the ambitious literary cohort in the train of Tiberius; Aristius 
Fuscus, the watch of whose wit was ever wound and ready to 
strike; Agrippa, grave hero of battles and diplomacy; and Augustus 
himself, the busy administrator of a world, who still found time 
for letters. 

It is through the medium of such personalities as these that 
Horace’s message was delivered to the world of his time, and to 
the later generations of the world of literature. In how great 
part the finished elegance of his expression is due to their discrimi- 
nating taste, and how much of the breadth and sanity of his content 
is due to their vigor of character and cosmopolitan culture, may be 
only conjectured. It takes two to beget art; the responsive 
audience is hardly less indispensable than the inspiration of the 


poet. 


Such were the variety and abundance of Horace’s life 
experience. It was large and human. He had touched life high 
and low, bond and free, public and private, military and civil, 
provincial and urban, Hellenic, Asiatic, and Italian, in the country 
and in the city, ideal and practical, at the cultured court and among 
the ignorant multitude. 
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If plentiful experience, however, were all that entered into 
the making of poets, there would have been many Horaces instead 
of one, rare as Horace’s life really was in breadth and depth. But 
abundance of men possessed of experience as wide have died with- 
out being poets, or even wise men. ‘Their experience was held in 
solution, so to speak, and failed to precipitate. 

Horace’s experience did precipitate, Nature gave him the 
warm and responsive soul that made it possible for him to become 
part of all he met. Unlike most of his associates among the upper 
classes to which he rose, his sympathy could include the freedman, 
the rustic, and the common soldier; unlike most of the common 
people from whom he sprang, he could extend his sympathy to 
the careworn rich and the troubled autocrat. He had learned 
from experience and observation that no life was wholly happy; 
that the cares of the so-called fortunate were only different from, 
not less real than, those of the ordinary man; that every human 
heart had its chamber furnished forth for the entertainment of 
Aira Cura, and was never without its guest. 

But not even the precipitate of experience called wisdom 
will alone make the poet. Horace was endowed by nature with 
another and a rarer gift—the sense of artistic expression. How 
much he owed to inspiration, how much to his own laborious 
patience, and how much to the good fortune of large experience is 
as impossible of calculation as in the case of most other poets. His 
heart is surely to be classed among those which have come into 
the world pregnant with celestial fire. The poet 7s born. We may 
account for the poetic faculty in Horace by the attribution of Hel- 
lenic descent (as if Italy had never begotten poets of her own), 
but the mystery remains. Remove from his case, or that of any 
other real poet, every influence of purely mundane character, and 
there is always a residuum which can be accounted for only on the 
ground of native talent—vis insita. It was the possession of this 
which set Horace apart from other men of apparently similar 
experience. 

Of this setting apart Horace is thoroughly conscious. He is 
aware of a power not himself that makes for poetic achievement, 
and realizes all the mystery of inspiration. Melpomene cast upon 
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him at birth her placid glance; he expects glory neither on the 
field nor in the course, but looks to song for his triumphs. To Apollo, 


lord of the enchanting shell, 


Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs, 


who can give power of song even unto dumb fishes, he owes all his 


inspiration: 

O testudinis aureae 

Dulcem quae strepitum, Pieri, temperas, 
O mutis quoque piscibus 

Donatura cycni, si libeat, sonum, 
Totum muneris hoc tuist, 

Quod monstror digito praetereuntium 
Romanae fidicen lyrae; 

Quod spiro et placeo, si placeo, tuumst. 


Not that poetic genius is merely an accident of birth. Horace 
is perfectly cognizant of the fact that poets are born and made, 
and condemns the folly of depending upon inspiration unaided. 
What nature begins, cultivation must develop. Neither training 
without the rich vein of natural endowment, nor native talent 
without cultivation, will suffice to make the poet; the two are 
friendly conspirators in the process. He who would run with suc- 
cess the race that is set before him must endure from boyhood 
up the hardships of heat and cold, and abstain from love and wine. 
For himself, Horace is the bee of Matinum, flitting with honeyed 
thigh about the banks of moist Tibur. He is aware of inspiration, 
but believes in supplementing it with the file, with long waiting, 
and conscious intellectual cultivation. Wisdom is the principal 
thing: 


Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons. 


III 


Wisdom has died with many men because they have been unable 
to give it enduring expression. Others, fewer in number, might | 
have waked to ecstasy the living lyre, but were barren of a message. | 
In his harmonious wedding of human content with dignified and 
beautiful expression, Horace is one of the world’s best illustrations 


of the unity of life and letters. 








THREE FACTORS IN VITALIZING THE STUDY OF THE 
CLASSICS 





By CLARA JANET ALLISON 
Hastings, Michigan 

Before every teacher of the classics today there is a problem 
upon whose solution depends the future of Latin and Greek as 
subjects of general culture. This problem, as the writer sees it, is 
to meet present conditions with present means; in other words, 
in the brief time at the command of the classical teacher and with- 
out increase of the teaching force, to meet the need of culture for 
the average pupil of the high school with his lack of appreciation for 
the culture subjects in comparison with so-called practical subjects. 

A few decades ago our high schools contained but the select few 
fitted by nature and inclination to become scholars. Today with 
our broader and better conception of the function of the public 
school we bring into it every young person who can be forced or 
coaxed thither, not primarily that we may produce great men in 
letters or in the professions, but that we may prepare these boys 
and girls for citizenship and fit them for service. This is the word 
which strikes the true keynote of the modern ideal in education. 
Herbert Spencer’s great epoch-making work on Education was a 
revolt against the older and narrower ideal, but, like all revolts, 
sought to cast out not to incorporate, that which it opposed. 
Absorbed with man’s first duty, to make a living for himself and 
those dependent upon him, Spencer gave little thought to the fact 
that no man can live by bread alone. So, too, the educator of 
today in his zeal for the boy’s material welfare many times forgets 
that to prepare him to spend his leisure hours is a duty equally im- 
portant and that the need for such preparation is increasing yearly 
through our changing labor conditions. Will not the manner in 
which a man’s leisure is spent determine his character as a citizen ? 
Is it of less importance that the boy’s capacity for enjoyment be 
trained than that he be made self-supporting ? 

It is with this question that we are concerned; for it is our 
duty and privilege to aid in laying broad and deep the founda- 
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tions of culture and to remember that culture is no longer to be 
confined to a class, but that it is today the right and need of every 
boy and girl. That it is his right, the high-school boy cares little; 
that it is a necessity, he personally does not believe; that the sub- 
jects whose chief aim is culture have a value compared with those 
whose utilitarian end is plain, he cannot conceive. To prove to 
him their value as such things only can be proved to boys and 
girls, through the heart rather than the intellect, is of first impor- 
tance, and, speaking for Latin and Greek, can be accomplished 
only through thoroughly vitalizing all study of these subjects. 
In this the personality of the teacher is the chief factor; next in 
value I rank the following: attention to the individual, the use of 
the class hour as a study period, and the high-school classical club. 

Consultation with other teachers shows two facts: first, a 
general belief that the individual touch of the teacher upon the 
pupil is essential, and secondly, that the time obtainable for this 
is very limited. Judging both from personal experience and 
observation, the teacher who deems it necessary to give attention 
to the individual has two objects in view: to help the backward 
student, and to make sure of the indolent. If, as the majority will 
agree, backwardness is the result primarily of a failure, largely 
due to indolence, in mastering form and vocabulary, whatever 
plan we may evolve by which each pupil does master these essen- 
tials thoroughly will enable us with very limited time to meet the 
needs of the really dull. 

Any real gain from Latin or Greek demands much apparent 
drudgery, and present conditions require that this be done with 
little friction. No boy likes to be asked to make up work after 
hours, and I think that too many times this is what the time which 
we devote to individual work is taken up with. When such a 
use of that time becomes usual, spirit is lacking, work drags, and 
time is wasted. All this we have seen in our own classrooms 
and in those of others. It is general responsibility which the boy 
shirks, at least that which he thinks is general. To a personal 
responsibility he will usually respond loyally. We will suppose 
an instance: is, ea, id, the demonstrative, is assigned as a part 
of the lesson. It proves somewhat difficult to memorize; there 
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are many outside interests calling—many more, remember, than 
there would have been for the same boy a few years ago—he 
hasn’t time for everything, so takes chances on the pronoun. 
He reasons, subconsciously perhaps, that he is only one in a class 
of twenty or twenty-five and that the teacher cannot call on all; 
he is lucky this time, at least he thinks so; another assignment 
goes in the same way; soon he has trouble, he finds forms that he 
does not recognize and which he cannot find by much searching 
of the vocabulary; he says, ““Pshaw! What’s the use? This old 
Latin takes too much time anyway, I am going to quit!’’ This 
is not an ideal picture but it is realistic, and we must find some 
remedy or let the boy go, for the devices that were common a few 
years ago for making him get his lessons are obsolete so far as real 
effectiveness is concerned. Make the same assignment with the 
statement that this pronoun will be reported upon by each one, 
at the same time setting a time limit for these reports, and you 
will find yourself assailed in all sorts of unexpected spots with 
the question, ‘Can you hear this report now, please?’’ This, 
too, is not ideal but realistic and is a plan that can be applied to 
pronouns, irregular adjectives, and nouns, vocabulary reviews, 
and in short to all that should be learned verbatim. There is 
need even in the simple assignments to make the time limit more 
than one day; this for the sake of the pupil who finds memorizing 
particularly difficult and because it should afford ample oppor- 
tunity for each to make his report. It may also be necessary on 
the last day to remind the class that reports to receive credit must 
all be in by night. 

The objections made to this simple plan are two: the amount 
of drudgery involved and the time required. To the first I would 
reply that the real drudgery of our teaching lies in listening to the 
half-hearted or wholly spiritless attempts of pupils to make up 
work; with this condition eliminated, drudgery likewise disappears. 
As to the necessary time, chinked into odd moments as many of 
these reports may be, the excess of time is not so great as one 
would think. Moreover, the hearing of declensions, vocabulary 
reviews, and the like, being purely mechanical work, can be dele- 
gated to pupils of whom it is necessary to require only that they 
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be accurate in general and particularly so in the matter of pro- 
nunciation. On the other hand, the gains from such a use of the 
time devoted to individual work are definite: on the part of the 
pupil a greater mastery of form and vocabulary, since he does not 
come with a half-learned lesson to make an individual report, and 
by the elimination of the laggard, a much greater amount of the 
ever essential drill work for the class; for the teacher, a chance to 
detect real difficulties with time to clear these up, and to aid in the 
correct interpretation of the text. The results are greater power 
and facility in translation and, with the feeling of elation which 
comes from the consciousness of work well done, increased interest 
and life in the class. 

With so much of the mechanical part of our work out of the 
way, the class hour is at our disposal to make the most of—a rapid 
drill and a quick review of the previous lesson, then the prepara- 
tion of the advanced lesson, not mere suggestions, but actual 
preparation of the lesson for recitation. It is impossible that this 
proposition should not be met with much doubt, probably with 
something much more emphatic, but I hope to show that the 
objections and obstacles are only apparent. 

You will pardon me if I digress to remind you again that I am 
not speaking today for the typical student of twenty or even ten 
years ago, but for the pupil who needs what Latin can give him 
and does not know it, the boy who naturally follows the line of least 
resistance, the one who must have his backbone stiffened. Chan- 
ging educational ideals have brought a corresponding change in 
the type of student and in his ideals, and we must deal with what 
is. I was struck by the recent remark of one who has been a most 
successful teacher of the classics for the past twenty years, that 
Latin is more difficult every year. This can have but one meaning, 
that, coupled with the numerous demands made upon him, perhaps 
growing out of these, the pupil of today has less power within 
himself to help himself. To say whether this be wholly true or 
to seek the causes for it lies outside of the present discussion; 
the condition to which it points does concern us. The reasons 
given by pupils for dropping Latin and not taking Greek are 
chiefly that they are too hard and take too much time. The pupil 
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of today will not give to these what seem to him, by comparison 
with the requirements of other subjects, an undue amount of 
time. This is a fact from which we cannot escape, but our atti- 
tude toward this pupil, who is the product of present-day think- 
ing, will be determined by our valuation of classical study for him. 

No lengthy argument is necessary to prove that if the advanced 
lesson were prepared in class under the direction of the teacher 
wrong methods of study would be eliminated and every moment 
made to count. When such devices as looking up each word not 
immediately recognized, writing down the meaning regardless of 
context, and then patching the whole together, are resorted to, 
there can be only one result, hard work and small gains by no 
means commensurate with the time and labor involved. President 
Eliot, in Educational Reform, p. 164, quotes and emphasizes the 
words of Friederich Paulsen, to the effect that it is not work which 
causes overfatigue so much as the lack of conscious progress. It 
is the last which is the root of the matter, for without consciousness 
of progress interest is impossible. It is because of this lack that 
pupils weary and with no interest soon become discouraged and in 
this condition are but added obstacles to the progress of the class. 

All teachers say that beginning classes must have new principles 
developed for them and suggestions made. It is not impossible 
in addition to this, after studying with the class a new vocabulary, 
to proceed to the following exercise and call for sight translation, 
the teacher, of course, performing the function of grammar and 
dictionary. Such a method of procedure certainly begets spirit 
in the pupils and greater confidence in their own powers. A class 
with which half of an exercise is worked out in this fashion will go 
on and finish the assignment and do it with a spirit wholly absent 
under the ordinary plan; this because they have found themselves, 
so to speak, in the portion studied under direction. It is unneces- 
sary to say in this connection that nothing should ever be done 
for pupils that they can do for themselves. Not only do beginners 
need constant help and direction, but, whenever the question as 
to where the most failures occur has been under discussion, the 
consensus of opinion has placed this in the second year, and the 
reason always given is that the change from comparatively simple 
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Latin to Caesar puts the pupil into a maze of difficulties out of 
which he often finds it impossible to find his way. With this 
admitted reason for his failure, it seems to me imperative that 
we should act as ever-watchful guides rather than as commanders 
issuing orders for a march, on which we know that many must 
fall by the way. Likewise, in changing from Caesar to Cicero 
and again from prose to poetry our pupils have need of this same 
direction and assistance, although the period of their dependence 
will be shorter. 

I anticipate two objections to the preparation of the advanced 
lesson in the class. One of these, inevitable because of our own 
training, is that we are doing the work for the pupil. This I 
deny, unless we too take the line of least resistance; but we can 
by this means supply his needs: if his questions show lack of com- 
prehension, explaining, if carelessness, insisting upon careful 
thinking; in matters of vocabulary, developing the general mean- 
ing of the word, then fitting it to the context by special or derived 
significance or sending him to the vocabulary and showing him 
how to select for himself, giving him sentences as wholes from 
which he can get a general sense before he seeks the particular; 
in short, becoming his guide for every new step until at last he has 
the will to walk alone with confidence in his own powers. ‘‘I like 
Latin when I can get it,” is a not uncommon remark, and we 
cannot afford to disregard the suggestion it conveys. Precedent 
for such a use of the class hour is to be found in the German schools 
with whose methods some of you are familiar. Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, in a lecture entitled ‘“‘Made in Germany,” by way of illus- 
tration follows the teaching of Latin from the first steps through 
Cicero and Virgil. The message of this lecture is, ‘‘Teach! Teach! 
Ask no pupil to take a step in advance except under direction.”’ 
If the Germans do not make weak and dependent students by 
this method, neither need we. 

The second objection is the shortness of our class periods. 
Here I admit a real difficulty but not an insuperable one. The 
German teacher has more periods in a week for Latin and more 
years in which to cover the ground which we must cover in four; 
we must therefore make some modifications while following the 
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spirit of his example. In doing this, progress must of necessity 
be slow at first, but the class preparation of the advanced lesson 
can gradually give way in the second year to lessons studied by 
the pupils who bring all difficulties to class to be cleared up before 
translation is attempted. Questions should and will grow less 
every day, and the amount of text covered will increase rapidly 
during the second semester, the rapidity of work at the close of 
the year making up for the lack of it at the beginning. Many 
of you will recall President Angell’s account of his own experience 
in preparatory Latin as he told it at one of our meetings a few 
years ago. You will remember how the small class in which he 
was placed for his first real work in translation began with Virgil, 
laboring at first over three lines a day, but by the end of the year 
reading two hundred. 

Concerning the classical club in the high school, since its func- 
tions and value should be well known through the many reports 
of such organizations published in the Classical Journal, it seems 
only necessary to emphasize a few facts indicated by these reports. 

There is a general belief that collateral work is helpful in increas- 
ing interest in the study of the classics, but there are objections 
to any amount of this in connection with the regular class work. 
The May number of the Classical Journal for 1908 devotes several 
pages to this subject, and the discussion is based on reports from 
a number of high schools and colleges. According to these reports, 
wherever the amount of collateral work done is meager two chief 
reasons are given: first, that it is not the province of classical 
training merely to furnish information; secondly, that the recita- 
tion is too short. Whatever our exact attitude toward the first, 
we shall doubtless agree that information is not our primary aim, 
and this fact combined with the second reason makes an insuper- 
able obstacle to any amount of collateral work in the regular class 
period. Even that essential to the understanding of the text 
must be as brief as possible. This amount is not sufficient to 
satisfy the high-school student that he is dealing with live men 
and women; and real things, even photographs and pictures 
passed about the class, fail to some extent in illustration and there- 
fore in arousing interest, because there is not time for careful 
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inspection and individual questions. The report from which I 
have already quoted shows in conclusion that difficulties are 
largely obviated by voluntary organizations and emphasizes the 
fact that whenever these clubs exist the interest, without excep- 
tion, is very great. One point to be noted as most important to 
this result is the necessity for illustrating the various programs. 

While such societies have existed for years in colleges and uni- 
versities, those of the high school are of comparatively recent 
origin. The Latin society of the Omaha High School under the 
direction of Miss Bessie Snyder and her colleagues has been one 
of the real pioneers in this work, and from it have come both inspi- 
ration and practical suggestions. As Miss Snyder says, “Interest 
and suggestion are the aim of the classical club rather than scien- 
tific information.”” Therefore the results are “the fruits of the 
spirit, and not to be computed.” All testimony, in fact, goes to 
show that the classical club is a factor whose value cannot be 
overestimated in putting life into the formal study of Latin and 
Greek, and although the demand which it makes upon the time and 
energy of the teacher is heavy, it will be repaid many fold in the 
added interest and enthusiasm of classes. 

I conclude with two thoughts which have been in my mind in 
writing this paper. The first is one which President Jones of the 
State Normal College is in the habit of emphasizing, that the true 
teacher is a teacher of the pupil rather than of the subject. The 
other is a quotation, I cannot say from whom: “When a boy 
leaves school it is not so much what he knows that counts, as what 
he likes.” If these be true, then our individual work should aim 
to inspire in the pupil a feeling of greater responsibility and the 
class hour should be used for his highest good, not primarily to 
find out what he did not do, but in helping him to do what he 
thinks he cannot do, then demanding of him his best. Out of 
his consciousness of power and progress will spring a natural 
interest which can be greatly increased by the inspiration which a 
classical club affords. Only a wrong use of these factors need 
bring about any lowering of the standard of scholarship, while all 
testimony proves that their right use means a greater apprecia- 
tion of Latin and Greek as a means of culture and an essential to 


a liberal education. 











Note 


Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 


A TRANSPOSITION IN CAESAR B.G. 11. 25 


In describing the desperate condition in which he found the twelfth legion 
in the battle with the Nervii, Caesar uses the following words: 

Quartae cohortis omnibus centurionibus occisis, signifero interfecto, signo amisso, 
reliquarum cohortium omnibus fere centurionibus aut volneratis aut occisis, in his 
primipilo P. Sextio Baculo fortissimo viro, multis gravibusque volneribus confecto, 
ut iam se sustinere non posset. 

Before the order of aut volneratis aut occisis is considered, two questions 
demand an answer: 

1. To whom does /is refer ? 

2. Was P. Sextius Baculus among the centurionibus occisis, as the near- 
ness of in his to occisis seems to indicate and the statement multis gravibusque 
volneribus confecto ut iam se sustinere non posset might imply ? 

The second question can best be answered first. That he survived this 
battle is known from iii. 5 and vi. 28, of which it will suffice to quote the 
former: “ P. Sextius Baculus primi pili centurio quem Nervico proelio com- 
pluribus confectum volneribus diximus.’”’ He was not then among the occisis. 

In regard to the first question it may be admitted that the general ante- 
cedent of his is centurionibus aut volneratis aut occisis, but further than that 
the mind is entitled to a fair chance to decide correctly whether he was among 
the volneratis or the occisis. As the mind tries to decide, it seizes very naturally 
on the nearest participle occisis, with the result that by the time it has fin- 
ished ut iam se sustinere non posset it has reached a wrong decision or finds 
itself confused. 

Now, Caesar’s ipsissima verba would hardly be confusing. Let us review 
the passage and see what the mental economy of its composition demands. 
What Caesar saw and what he desired to impress on the reader’s mind was the 
appalling loss among his officers—gquartae cohortis omnibus centurionibus 
occisis, signifero interfecto, signo amisso. As the reader leaves this passage 
to go on, the participles occisis, interfecto ring in his ears—signo amisso being 
put in as little more than a comment on signifero interfecto—and the principal 
note struck is that the centurions had been “slain” (no weaker meaning for 
occisis will do). In passing on to the remaining cohorts the reader is prepared 
to be informed, first who were slain and next who had fared less seriously. 
Caesar desired further that the reader should at once grasp the full seriousness 
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of the situation and would naturally have put the stronger participle first, 
an order which is favored also by the grammatical usage with aut... . aut. 
That the order should have been transposed in our MSS is by no means 
improbable. Cf. vii. 33. 2, de iure aut de legibus (de legibus aut iure 8). 

Accordingly I suggest that volneratis and occisis be transposed and inter- 
pret the passage as follows: 

In the fourth cohort all the centurions had been slain, the standard-bearer 
killed and his standard lost; in the remaining cohorts practically all the cen- 
turions had been either slain or (if not slain) wounded (which as far as fighting 
the present battle was concerned might be just as bad), among the latter 
(i.e. the wounded) P. Sextius Baculus the first javelin, a very brave man who 
had been worn out with many and grievous wounds, so that he could stand 


up no longer. 
ANDREW R. ANDERSON 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





Current Events 


Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
Mississippi River; Walter Miller, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La., 
for the southern states; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia., for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
This department will present everything that is properly news—occurrences from 
month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. 
All news items should be sent to the associate editors named above. 


Harvard University.—At the last November meeting of the Classical Club 
Professor Lanman read a delightful paper on “The Editions of an Ancient 
Jest.” The author chosen for the “reading” meetings of the coming year is 
Petronius. 

Professor David G. Lyon, of Harvard, lectured before the Society of the 
Archaeological Institute of America on December 1. He described in detail 
the excavations at Samaria in 1908-10, with stereopticon illustrations. 

At the annual meeting of the society the following officers were chosen: 
Professor William F. Harris, president; Mrs. Emile F. Williams, vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. A. M. Tozzer, secretary; Gardiner M. Lane, treasurer; the execu- 
tive committee, the above and Professor George H. Chase, Professor William 
K. Denison, Professor Arthur Fairbanks, Miss Alicia M. Keyes, Professor 
David G. Lyon, Miss Ellen F. Mason and Professor William R. Ware; coun- 
cillors, Henry W. Haynes, Ernest Jackson, Dr. Alfred M. Tozzer, and Mrs. 
Emile F. Williams. 

Reports were presented by Professor Chase on the progress of classical 
archaeology during 1909 and 1910; by Mr. G. M. Lane on the progress of 
the excavations at Cyrene; by Mr. Ernest Jackson on the progress made by 
the committee which is raising a fund in Boston in aid of these excavations; 
by Dr. K. K. Smith on the year’s work of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens; by Mr. J. R. Crawford on the American School for Classical 
Studies at Rome, and by Professor George F. Moore of Harvard on the school 


at Jerusalem. 


Princeton University.—Changes in the classical faculty: Professor Samuel 
Ross Winans died on July 25 after a short illness. Henry L. Crosby, Ph.D., 
preceptor in classics, has been made assistant professor of classics in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. LaRue Van Hook, Ph.D., preceptor in classics, 
becomes associate professor of Greek in Barnard College, N.Y. Henry 
Bronson Dewing, Ph.D., instructor in classics, becomes professor of classics 
in Roberts College, Constantinople. John N. Schaeffer, B. Litt., instructor 
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in classics, becomes assistant professor of Latin in Franklin and Marshall 
College. Harry B. Van Deventer, Ph.D., is promoted from instructor in 
classics to the rank of preceptor. The following appointments have been 
made: H. H. Armstrong, Ph.D., fellow in the School of Classical Studies in 
Rome, becomes instructor in classics; R. McD. Kirkland, A.B., graduate 
student, University of Pennsylvania, becomes instructor in classics; D. H. 
Fenton, Ph.D., graduate student, Yale, becomes instructor in classics; G. W. 
Elderkin, Ph.D., secretary of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, becomes instructor in classics; Ernest Cary, Ph.D., acting professor 
of Greek at Smith College, becomes instructor in classics. 

Notes.—Professor Edward Capps is in Europe on leave until February. 
Professor Charles Hodge Jones has been made registrar of the college, but 
continues teaching two divisions. Professor Frank Jewett Mather has begun 
his duties in the Department of Art and Archaeology. Professor Howard 
Crosby Butler leaves in January to continue the work of excavating ancient 
Sardis, under the auspices of the Princeton (Syrian) Expedition. There are 
over a dozen fellows, scholars, and other graduate students in classics. Of 
the men who received the degree of Ph.D. in June, Clifford Pease Clark has 
been appointed instructor in Latin at Dartmouth College, William Tunstall 
Semple instructor in Latin at the University of Cincinnati, Selatie Edgar 
Stout head of the Classical Department in William Jewell College, and Fred- 
erick Warren Wright instructor in Latin at Bryn Mawr. 

Smith College-—Dr. John Everett Brady, head of the Latin Department, 
has resumed his classes, after spending last year abroad on leave of absence. 
Miss Mary Belle McElwain, who received in June of this year the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Cornell University, has been appointed instructor 
of Latin at Smith. Dr. Walter David Depue Hadzsits, associate professor 
of Latin, after an illness of two months died on July 29, 1910, at Hartford, 


Connecticut. 

Ohio.—The Latin Round Table held at Dayton on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 11, in connection with the Central Ohio Teachers’ Association, was a meeting 
of unusual interest and enthusiasm. About one hundred Latin teachers of 
Ohio were present. The questions treated, together with the names of those 
leading the discussions, were as follows: 

1. “‘How to Secure Best Results in Teaching Latin Composition?” Principal 
D. A. Feree, Washington Court House. 

2. “How to Stimulate a Liking for the Classics?’”’ Miss Mason, Central High, 


Columbus. 

3. “What Should Be the Most Important Aim of Second-Year Latin?” Mr. 
Taylor, Springfield. 

4. (a) ‘‘Are There More Failures in the First or Second Year?” (b) ‘‘Causes 
of Failure in the Second Year?”” Miss Snyder, Chillicothe. 

5. “What Is the Value of the Stereopticon in Classical Teaching?”” Mr. Hamm, 


Central High, Columbus. 
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6. “Could Not Aen. Book V Be Used for Sight Translation, Thereby Gaining 
Time for Selections from Books vii—xii?’’ Miss Vincent, Xenia. 

7. “How Much Attention Should Be Given to the Reading of the Latin?” 
Mr. Eastman, Steele High, Dayton. 

The discussion of the second question seemed to indicate that but few 
attempts had been made to arouse interest outside the classroom. Several 
teachers, however, reported successful Latin clubs and dramatizations, and 
Miss Kirby of Columbus spoke of preparations for a Cena soon to be given by 
pupils of that city. 

Formal grammatical drill in second-year work versus reading for the 
thought involved presented a subject for lively discussion. 

Miss Vincent’s talk met with marked approval, and her suggestions regard- 
ing selections for class use from Books vii—xii, showed sympathetic study 
and discriminating appreciation. 

A noteworthy feature of the meeting was the frequent allusion to the 
practical benefit derived from the Classical Journal. An interest in the 
Classical Association was thereby aroused which should result in a marked 
increase in its membership. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Columbus, Ohio, Latin Club held its first meeting 
of the year on November 19. The speaker of the evening was Professor Josiah 
R. Smith, of the Ohio State University. 


The University of Chicago.—In connection with the annual conference of 
the University with academies and high schools, held in November 11 and 12, 
special departmental conferences were held. The program of the classical 
conference was as follows: 

1. ‘Some Impressions and Conclusions Gained by a School Inspector,” Asso- 


ciate Professor H. W. Prescott. 
2. ‘‘Some Remarks upon Priene,”’ Professor F. B. Tarbell. 


3. An Indirect Question Box. 

A most interesting event of this annual conference is that participated 
in by members of the Senior classes of the secondary schools—a contest in 
declamation, and scholarship prize examinations in Latin, German, English, 
mathematics, and physics. Two hundred and forty-two students from a 
wide range of schools competed in these contests. The Latin prize was won 
by Kellam Foster of the Calumet High School and Hale Hollingsworth of the 
Goshen High school, who tied for first place. There were thirty-seven students 
competing in the Latin examination. 


North Dakota.—Miss May Bestor, professor of Latin in Fargo College, is 
in Europe this semester, her place being supplied by Miss Cecil Heinsius, 
formerly of the Iowa State University. 

Professor F. E. Stratton, of Fargo College, devised a happy plan recently 
for stimulating general interest in the Greek work. From the chapel plat- 
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form he gave a general invitation to the student body to attend a review 
reading by his class of Socrates’ defense before the Dicasts. The result was a 
large and interested audience that remained for the most part throughout 
the hour. 

ITowa.—More than a hundred Latin teachers were in attendance at the 
Latin Teachers’ Round Table at the Iowa State Teachers’ Association. The 
most interesting feature of the program was an illustrated lecture byProfessor 
Evelyn Riley, of Cornell College, on ‘‘The Classical School at Rome.” The 
practical subjects discussed were ‘The Advisability of Teaching Latin Con- 
versation” and “The Memorizing of Latin Vocabulary Lists.” According 
to the plan adopted two years ago an hour of the program was given to the 
Iowa Auxiliary Section of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, the Iowa vice-president, Professor Smiley, presiding. Professor 
Smiley presented the cause and the purposes of the Classical Association and 
the Classical Journal, and many who were already members participated in 
an enthusiastic “testimony” meeting as to the practical value of membership. 
About twenty names were added to the list. The practical value of the 
Auxiliary Section has been amply proved in Iowa. 

In the past two years the department of Greek at Grinnell College, through 
the instrumentality of a Hellenic Society among the students, has presented 
certain features of the ancient Dionysiac festivals at Athens. Last spring 
the Anthesteria was celebrated in an open-air féte upon the campus. This 
fall a dithyrambic chorus rendered before a select audience choral odes appro- 
priate to the celebration of the Lenaea. On both occasions the odes were 
written and the orchestras arranged by Professor Joseph Walleser of the Eng- 
lish Department, while the music was the composition of Professor Clara E. 
Millerd. All who witnessed the presentations felt that they were worth while 
not only as splendid interpretations of the spirit of ancient Greek life, but also 
as original artistic achievements of high merit. 

The Classical Index is the title of a four-page magazine just launched by 
Professor Heffelbower, of Parsons College. It is designed chiefly for the 
pupils of high schools. Vol. I, No. 1, presents considerable interesting matter. 


Iowa.—The Iowa State Hellenic Society held its annual meeting at Des 
Moines November 3 in connection with the convention of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. The meeting was well attended and very enthusiastic. 
The society has already done good work in drawing together the Greek teach- 
ers of Iowa. Last fall it circulated among the incoming Freshmen a letter 
calling attention to the claims of Greek. 

The program of the Greek Teachers’ Round Table, held at the same date, 
consisted of a paper by Colonel Alonzo Abernethy entitled “Greek Teachers, 
Old and New,” and an interesting illustrated lecture by Professor C. H. Weller, 
entitled “A Summer Tour in Peloponnesus.” An unusually large number 
were in attendance. 
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Missouri.—In St. Louis University Professors George Mahowald, Henry 
Erbacher, and James Williams have been appointed to succeed Professors 
William O’Neill, Joseph McLaughlin, and Joseph Flynn. 

Professor Mahowald is making a Latin version of the quarrel scene between 
Brutus and Cassius in Julius Caesar with the intention of having it acted by 
his pupils. 

Professor J. E. Stout has returned to his work in William Jewell College 
aftera yearin Princeton. Professor R. H. Coon remains as associate professor. 

In the University of Missouri Professor Eva Johnston has resumed her 
regular work as professor of Latin after being acting advisor of women for a 
year. Miss Bertha E. Booth, last year scholar in Latin at Cornell Univer- 
sity, is assistant in Latin; John Shapley is assistant in classical archaeology. 

A classical club has been formed among the undergraduates for the pur- 
pose of studying and discussing the current classical journals. They will 
also read some one of the church Fathers. The president is Miss Helen Ross. 
The entrance requirements of the university have been changed so as to con- 
form practically to the recommendations of the commission. 

Miss Louise P. Smith, of Bryn Mawr, succeeds Miss Patterson as assist- 
ant in Latin and Greek in Hardin College. Miss Patterson is studying in Berlin. 

The Senior class of the Yeatman High School, St. Louis, will present 
Stephen Phillips’ Ulysses to renew interest in classical subjects. 

At the Manual Training High School, Kansas City, John A. Badke, of 
Heidelberg, was added to the Latin faculty. 

Program of the Department of Classics, Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, November 11.— 

“What Should Be the Aim of a First Latin Book?” Mr. D. S. White, St. Joseph 
High School. Discussion: Mr. A. T. Chapin, Kansas City Central High School; 
Mr. C. A. Hawkins, Maryville Schools. 

“The Kingdom and the Cavalry: An Experience with Translations in the Homer 
Class.” Mr. J. Vallance Brown, Tarkio College. Discussion: Mr. C. E. Vance, 
Kansas City Central High School; Mr. P. B. Burnet, Kansas City Manual Training 


High School. 
“Some Phases of Roman Law.” Mr. A. L. Wolfe, Park College. 


Kansas.—Fairmount College has the largest beginning Greek class in its 
history. The Latin Department has students in all the college classes. Senior 
work includes pro-seminar in Lucretius and teachers’ training course. 

In the Wichita high school it is noted that while the third and fourth years 
are elective the number of Latin students is on the increase. 


Program of Latin Round Table, Kansas State Teachers’ Association, 


October 21.— 


General Theme: “‘ Are We Wasting Time on Nonessentials ?” 
1. “‘What Purposes Does High-School Latin Serve?” Professor Felix E. Held, 


Emporia College. 
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2. “Can We Omit Portions of the First-Year Work?” Mr. J. E. Cook, Ness 
City. 
3. “Are We Giving Too Much Time to Composition ?” Miss Anna Shafer, 


Olathe. 
4. “‘Are We Giving Time Enough to Securing Good English?’”’ Miss Minnie 


J. Oliverson, Kansas City, Kansas. 
5. “Are Parts of the Grammar Unnecessary for Preparatory Work?” Mrs. 


Eva Gill Clark, Goodland. 


Arkansas.—J. G. Cubage, of the University of Arkansas, has succeeded 
Ury McKenzie as professor of Latin in the Arkansas State Normal School. 
Mr. McKenzie goes to the Hot Springs High School. 

The classical and modern-language teachers have organized a language 
section of the Arkansas State Teachers’ Association. 


Colorado.—The Latin Department of the University of Denver plans to 
give the Phormio of Terence as a public performance some time before the 
end of the present college year. It will be given partly in translation and 
partly in the original, the idea being to render the substance of the play per- 
fectly comprehensible to those who know little or nothing of Latin, and at 
the same time to indicate to those who attend the effect of the play as the 
Roman audience saw it. 

Edwin G. Green, 1905 University of Denver, goes this year to the professor- 
ship of Greek and Latin in Fort Worth University, Texas. Miss Evelyn 
Green, 1909, occupies the chair of Latin and German in the Woman’s College, 
Montclair, Colorado. 

At the Classical Section of the State Teachers’ Association of Colorado, 
November 22, the following program was presented: 

“The Practical Side of Plato.” Dr. M. F. Libby, University of Colorado. 

“A Cruise on the Aegean.” Mary K. Wallace, Wolcott School, Denver. 

““A Visit to Some of Caesar’s Battlefields.” Robert Newland, East Side High 


School, Denver. 

“Latin Prose.” F. B. R. Hellems, University of Colorado. 

Washington.—Mr. Andrew Oliver, of the Seattle High School, sends us 
the following account of a “Roman Comedy on Puget Sound”’: 

One evening during the latter part of May of the present year a somewhat 
novel form of entertainment was successfully attempted by some classical 
students of the Broadway High School of Seattle, Washington. The per- 
formance consisted of the presentation in Latin of three characteristic scenes 
from the Menaechmi of Plautus, with appropriate costumes, stage-setting, 
etc. Since the short twilight could hardly be depended upon to furnish the 
necessary illumination, a number of Chinese lanterns were strung over the 
evergreen stage; for the play was given out-of-doors on the shores of Lake 
Washington, with a natural background of trees amid the verdure of the 


surrounding hills. 
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The first scene presented was the riotous, mad scene, in which the chief 
characters are Menaechmus of Epidamnus, his aged father-in-law, and the 
faithful slave Messenio. These parts were all well played, as were those of the 
Lorarii, who also appear in this scene. The two scenes following were likewise 
from the last “act” of the drama, the closing lines being from the final scene 
in the comedy, in which occurs Messenio’s proclamation of the auction sale 
of the estate of his master, Menaechmus of Epidamnus, including house, 
furniture, wife, etc. 

Preceding each scene a brief introduction in English was given by the 
writer, who acted as “Dominus Gregis.”’ Some attention was paid to the 
relation of Shakespeare’s complex Comedy of Errors to this simple Latin farce 
of Plautus. 

Following the presentation of the comedy a mixed chorus of about fifteen 
voices, accompanied by an instrumental sextette comprising three violins, 
cello, flute, and piano, chanted the familiar Sapphic ode of Horace, “‘ Persicos 
odi, puer, apparatus.” ‘The musical score for this ode was composed by the 
late Professor Frederick De Forest Allen of Harvard University and was sent 
to the writer by Dr. Morris Morgan very shortly before the latter’s death last 
spring in Cambridge. 

Inasmuch as several urgent requests were made for a repetition of the 
performance, it was found possible some ten days later to give the entertain- 
ment in the auditorium of the high school, where nearly five hundred students 
and their friends assembled to enjoy a bit of genuine Roman comedy into which 
the youthful actors entered with vim and enthusiasm; and to listen to a sym- 
pathetic rendering of the haunting numbers of a great Latin lyricist, set to 
music by one of our most distinguished American scholars. 


Nebraska.—One of the most practical programs ever presented in Nebraska 
was that presented at the last State Teachers’ Association. The program 
follows: 

1. “A Proposed Unification of Latin Teaching in Nebraska,” Miss Olivia Pound, 
Lincoln High School. 

2. “Latin Composition,’’ Miss Virginia McGrew, Harvard High School. 

3. “Latin Games, Entertainments, and Clubs in High Schools,” Miss Alice C. 
Hunter, State University of Nebraska. 

The above papers elicited much interest and were thoroughly discussed. 
A committee was appointed to try to carry into effect the recommendations 
of the first paper. 

A Latin Club exists at the university, limited to twenty-five, to which 
students are elected solely on the basis of scholarship. The meetings are 
held once a month and the programs are varied. A banquet is a feature of 
the last meeting in May. 


Staie College for Women, Florida.—Miss Sallie Belle Williams, of Columbus, 
Ga., graduate of the Athens, Ga., Normal School, succeeds this year Miss 
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Shirley Long (now pursuing a graduate course at Columbia University) as 
instructor in Latin in the Normal Department. 

The Classical Club was reorganized October 28, 1910. The girls in the 
college classes and sub-collegiate classes all belong, about thirty-two indi- 
vidual students. Membership includes five men and six women of the 
faculty. The annual banquet of last May left a good effect. The menu 
was in Latin. The program was: 

November, Organization. 

December, “The Value and the Meaning of Myths,” illustrated (stereopticon). 

January, “Mythology in Literature and Art,” illustrated (stereopticon). 

February, ‘‘The Academy of Plato” (by the President of the college). 

I farch, “Earlier Centuries of Greek and Latin Music.” 

April, ‘‘Greek Dramatists” (address), and a reading of Euripides’ Alcestis. 
The program this year is not complete, but Plautus’ Trinummus (in English) 
will be given in February before the club or College audience. 

The club is a “‘Classicum concilium’’; each of the seven classes has a com- 
mitteeman elected by the class. The direction is under the two teachers of 
classics in the College and Normal School. This club has even adopted a 
motto, od woAdad dda wodd, and colors, purple and old gold. 


Young’s Female College, Georgia.—Dramatization of classical scenes is 
doing much to make Latin and Greek alive to students of all degrees. One 
of the Latin classes last June “‘played” Horace’s Ninth Satire. Two of the 
girls impersonated Horace and his boy walking down the Sacred Way; a 
third girl, in the person of the bore, met them, and later the two other inter- 
locutors of the scene, speaking their respective parts. Descriptive portions 
necessary to the complete story were thrown into dialogue by Miss Merrill. 
A similar plan was worked out equally effectively with a class in Caesar. 
They dramatized the controversy between Caesar and the Haeduans over 
the grain—the Haeduan Council whom Caesar meets; the private interview 
with Liscus; then with Diviciacus; and with the latter and Dumnorix. This 
line of work is being continued this year. It began with a real Roman school. 
For this the room was hung with mottoes from Horace, Virgil, and other 
authors; also lists of dates and authors, and busts. The pupils had tabulae 
and stili for writing; they were taught orally selections from the first book 
of Caesar and of Virgil. ‘“‘Mica, mica parva stella,” set to original music, 
was the song for the day. 

At another meeting a scene from the Aeneid was given, a dramatization 
of parts of the first book, beginning with Aeneas and Achates in the temple. 
The queen enters, and outside is heard the contention between the Trojans 
trying to land and the Tyrians opposing. They enter, and in turn present 
requests to the queen. At her wish that he were present Aeneas steps out. 
A very charming dialogue ensues. Ascanius brings the gifts, which are 
received graciously by the queen. She then invites them to her home. 


| 
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Book Rediews 


The Roman Republic. By W. E. HEITLAND, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. New York: Putnam; London; Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1909. 3 vols, large 8vo, pp. 355, 534, 
563. $10 net. 

“Is there room for another political study of the Roman Republic?” 
asks Mr. Heitland at the very beginning of his preface, and, without definitely 
proceeding to answer his own question, sets down all the difficulties that stand 
in the way of doing better than others have done. This becoming diffidence 
is in some sense a characteristic of the entire work. It is not sufficient to 
deter the author from adventuring his task, but it is enough to make him 
walk delicately, where a bolder stride would be at least more dramatically 
effective. He aims at a frank appreciation and acknowledgment of all those 
periods in the history of the Republic on which there is clearly not enough 
evidence extant to enable the judicious student to say definitely, “this is so.” 
Plainly neither the vigorous reconstruction of Mommsen nor the complacent 
pretentiousness of Ferrero can exert much influence upon him. Such clear and 
calm English honesty of purpose, showing sturdily along the whole course of 
the narrative, is one of the charms of the book to the present reviewer’s some- 
what jaded palate. It goes a considerable way toward making up for some 
neglect of the arguments of students of special points. Mr. Heitland is frank 
in acknowledging his disregard of much of this material. ‘The modern litera- 
ture,” he says in his preface, “is immense, and I have only been able to read 
a part of it.” It must always be a question just how far such an excuse is to 
be held sufficient by the readers of a history as voluminous in bulk and elabo- 
rate in execution as this is. It would clearly not be held sufficient in the case 
of a writer who should essay to treat of a brief period, or a limited question, 
in Roman history. But shall a writer who ventures the mightier task of 
covering in reasonably full detail the whole sweep of the Republic be granted 
indulgence, if in a hundred places, here and there, he shows no sign of having 
read, still less of having taken into account, the investigations carried on by 
less ambitious scholars? A general history of the Roman Republic is, to be, 
sure, something more than an agglomeration of separate studies of a succession 
of periods, or of a series of topics; but why should its author expect to be 
pardoned for a deficiency of knowledge in any one of these separate fields ? 
Why essay a task too extended for his powers or his leisure ? 

The contempt of the Englishman for the meticulous industry of the Ger- 
man unfortunately became proverbial in the last generation. It was too 
often accompanied by—perhaps generally prompted by— a practical inability 
to read the German’s productions. This inability, and the indifference under 
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which it shielded itself, are fortunately passing away. Perhaps the present 
generation may see the need of impressing upon the German the necessity of 
acquainting himself with what is written in English. Mr. Heitland’s reading 
has by no means been entirely confined to English, but it has apparently been 
very limited outside of that tongue, not even including some of the better 
known treatises in French, Italian, and German that do not confine themselves 
to minute points. Thus on Rome’s contact with the East he mentions in his 
preface as authorities Mahaffy, Mommsen, and Holm (of course accessible in 
English), but does not refer to Colin’s Rome et la Gréce de 200 @ 146 avant Jésus- 
Christ (published in 1905), and apparently did not use it. He quotes on the 
early period Pais, but apparently only from his Ancient Legends of Roman 
History (accessible in English), and not at all from his Storia di Roma. It is 
hardly credible that if he had studied carefully various of the German treatises 
on topography, his references in these matters should not have shown more 
trace of their influence. Indeed, Mr. Heitland’s disdain of disputed topo- 
graphical points is carried very far. For example, though his description of 
the Second Punic War is long and full of detail, the troublesome questions of 
locality are studiously avoided. No one will get even a hint from Mr. Heit- 
land’s otherwise elaborate treatment of where to find anything about Han- 
nibal’s passage of the Alps, Trebia, Trasimene, Cannae. “For our purpose it 
matters not,” “the many points in dispute do not concern us’”—these are his 
phrases. They would be more proper in a smaller work. With all charity 
for difference of view it must appear that so large a book requires at least 
more bibliographical footnotes or appendices. 

On one small but important episode, that of Catiline, Mr. Heitland has 
read at least some of the modern German abhandlungen. He tells us so in 
his preface (exceptio probat regulam) and in his note (§ 1042), and his chapter 
on Cicero and Catiline is thoroughly tinged by his reading, though it is not 
clear that he used La conjuration de Catilina of Boissier, whom in general, 
however, he praises justly for the truthfulness of his depictions (§3). Surely 
it was not impossible for Mr. Heitland to do for every chapter at least as 
much as he did for the one here cited, and his work would have gained 
immensely in value by such attention, nor, as this chapter also demonstrates, 
would the vigor of his treatment have been at all impaired thereby. 

The mention of a few points in the earlier part of the work will serve for 
illustration. Mr. Heitland repeats the old notions about the Septimon- 
tium, and the (classical) Subura as a part of it (§ 26). These old notions were 
new once. But it is difficult to believe that any historian would now so write 
in the face of Wissowa’s Septimontium und Subura (published in 1896), to 
say nothing of other works that have followed. Similar trouble exists in the 
presentation of many points concerning the early city organization. Surely, 
by the way, freedmen must be reckoned with as a part of the Roman familia 
($31), though they came into social prominence only at a relatively late 
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Mr. Heitland asserts (following Maine?) that the family is the basis of 
Roman society. But somewhere and sometime the present reviewer hopes 
to find a treatment of early Roman society that emphasizes the easily recog- 
nizable fact that the simplest natural group (the family) is not the original 
social group. It may be an atom, but society deals with molecules as the 
smallest masses. In the ultimate analysis of the Roman social organism we 
appear to get back, not to the family at all by itself, but to the family in estab- 
lished combination of life with other families. The nature of that prehistoric 
institution, the consilium, shows this clearly. Even the patria potestas (to 
say nothing of the regal power), without the check of the community through 
the consilium, is a purely imaginary abstraction of the social theorist. Society 
is working in groups, not in families, as far back as we can trace it. Mr. 
Heitland, on the other hand, follows the usual course in assuming the family 
as the unit, and regarding the group as a division of the later total community 
of families. 

It is at least doubtful whether a wrong impression is not conveyed by the 
statement ( §25) that in the early days the hills “stood out more boldly than 
they do now.” In the sketch-map on p. 26 of the first volume the “ pseudo- 
Aventine” is represented erroneously as bounded by a marked declivity on 
its southeastern side. This is an error that is committed, to be sure, by many 
maps of the city. “The great size of the Servian Wall and the Cloaca,’’ remarks 
the author, “point [sic/] to large resources and a good supply of labour, which 
can best be conceived as acting under the pressure of absolute power.”” Mr. 
Heitland is doubtless not alone among historians in being apparently ignorant 
that the so-called Cloaca Maxima is not the only great cloaca in Rome of 
equally early construction. But it is a more serious error to support an argu- 
ment about the character of the early government by citing constructions 
that are surely of much later date. Indeed, Mr. Heitland shows by reference 
elsewhere that he has at least run across some doubts about both works (I, 
29n.,97n.). The chapter on “Religion” might have been helped by the study 
of Wissowa’s Religion und Kultus der Romer; or if the author had definitely 
decided not to guide his readers to the greatest works on the subject unless they 
were written in English, at least Carter’s Religion of Numa might well have 
been added to the books cited in the footnote in I, 19. In speaking of coinage 
(I. 349) Mr. Heitland follows merely Mommsen (as presented in Marquardt’s 
Staatsverwaltung), apparently in entire disregard of all the investigations of 
the last fifty years, in the light of some of which Mommsen himself, indeed, is 
reported to have changed his views on the early coinage. Botsford’s Roman 
Assemblies doubtless appeared too late to be used on the matters of which it 
treats. 

Mr. Heitland does not tell again the pleasant old annalistic stories from the 
early days of Rome. He assumes them as familiar. But whence, in the name 
of Niebuhr, should they be familiar to the present generation? Since they have 
been swept out of the house as rubbishy history, the little books omit them, 
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as taking too much space, and better left therefore to larger treatises; and 
now that the larger histories disdain to present them, whence are they to 
become known? As a fact the present generation of young students shows 
itself very ill informed about them. Evidently the school library must still 
keep a copy of Arnold’s History of Rome on its shelves. 

To recur, without further discussion, to Mr. Heitland’s primary question, 
“Ts another history—one like this—worth while?” If the question had been 
asked before the book was actually written, the answer, we fear, ought to 
have been, “No, unless the field of modern discussion can be better mastered.” 
But now that the book is written, its actual charms are so great that it wins 
a cordial welcome for itself, like some undesired infant. It is eminently a 
readable book. It has a straightforward simplicity and manliness of style 
that kindles and preserves interest, and attracts by its evident sincerity and 
its instinctive choice of essential aspects for depiction. As a work of final 
reference it must be used with caution. As a piece of organized historical 


composition it is most excellent. 
E. T. M. 





Petrarch’s Letters to Classical Authors. Translated from the Latin 
with a Commentary. By MArio Emirio Cosenza. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1910. Pp. xiv-+208. 


When Ovid published his Heroides or ‘‘ Epistles of Heroines” he aroused the 
sympathetic interest not alone of his own world but of generations of readers 
after him. This is due in part to the highly dramatic character of these pieces, 
but still more to the striking realism produced by an apparently contempo- 
raneous account of far distant times and events by the actual participants in 
them. By this means a sense of intimacy on the part of the modern reader 
is established with those who are far removed in space, time, and circumstance. 

Petrarch, whose correspondence covered a wide range among the prominent 
men of his day, was attracted to include among those whom he addressed some 
of the great men of the far past as well, though from a somewhat different 
motive. How he fell into this habit of correspondence with the dead he him- 
self explains in his preface: 

Cicero, however, exhibits such weakness in his adversity [i.e., as revealed 
in his letters] that, although I am delighted with his style, I am oftentimes equally 
offended by his actions. ... . On reading these letters, I am soothed and ruffled 
at the same time. I could not restrain myself, and, indignation prompting me, 
I wrote to him as to a friend of my own years and time, regardless of the age which 
separated us. Indeed, I wrote with a familiarity acquired through an intimate 
knowledge of the works of his genius, and I pointed out to him what it was that 
offended me in his writings. This letter served as a precedent. Years later, on 
re-reading the tragedy entitled Octavia, the memory of the letter which I had 
addressed to Cicero prompted me to write to Seneca also. Thereafter, and as 
occasion offered, I addressed letters to Varro, Vergil, and others. 
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Without entering upon the letters themselves, it is enough to say that they 
contain criticisms of our classical authors of immense value to us, since they 
come frankly and fearlessly from one who was himself a deep student and 
an ardent lover of the classics, the greatest classicist of his time, and have to 
us all the realism of contemporaneous correspondence. 

We are, therefore, under the greater obligation to Doctor Cosenza for his 
work by which these letters are made immediately and easily available to 
English readers. In addition to the translated letters, he has given us an 
introduction, with the history of how the letters come to be written and 
published, and extensive and illumining notes on each letter. The trans- 
lator’s own purpose in these notes he has himself stated: 

The notes have been made as detailed as seemed necessary and consistent 
with the character of each. Some of the quotations from the original sources, 
or from translations, may appear somewhat lengthy at first glance. In all 
instances, however, it has been deemed quite essential to reproduce in the mind 
of the reader the condition and the attitude of Petrarch’s mind. Only in this 
way do many brief expressions and poignant allusions of Petrarch become per- 


fectly clear. 
F. J. MILLER 
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Dead Letters. By Maurice Barinc. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910. Pp. xiii+243. 

Following the example of Petrarch, Andrew Lang, in 1886, published his 
volume of Letters to Dead Authors, in which he discourses familiarly with, or 
rather to, some of the great authors of the past. 

And now comes Maurice Baring with his Dead Letters, dead only in that 
the people by whom and to whom these are supposed to have been written 
are long since dead; for the letters themselves are uncommonly quick and 
alive with interest both in style and in content. These were originally pub- 
lished serially in the Morning Post, as the author states in his dedicatory pref- 
ace. Nearly half of the book is devoted to letters dating from ancient classical 
times; while the remaining part is filled with epistles ranging all the way from 
the days of King Arthur to so modern a date as a scant year ago. It is the 
first half, then, which will be of special interest to classical readers. 

Glancing through these pages, we find ourselves absorbed in the private 
advices from Mycenae and Troy covering a period from just before to imme- 
diately after the Trojan War, through the correspondence of Clytemnestra, 
Aegisthus, Helen, Agamemnon, and others. It is amazing how human these 
shadowy beings become. If they lose some of the dignity which enshrouds 
the heroic figures of antiquity, they certainly gain much in reality. We find 
in another letter Clodia writing like any modern gossip to a friend, tell- 
ing of the outrageous conduct of Catullus at her dinner party, to which, 
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by the way, he has introduced himself unbidden; in others we catch intimate 
glimpses behind the scenes of Caesar, Cicero, and Ovid, and many othérs of 
our favorites. Messalina appears as an altogether charming but outrageously 
misunderstood and sinned-against lady. Nero is an agreeable, business-like, 
gentlemanly and scholarly fellow, albeit a bit cruel toward the Jews and 
Christians; and Marcus Aurelius is a prim, Puritanical saint—and sissy. He 
cannot understand how the Christians can be so unreasonable as to refuse to 
obey his perfectly proper request for conformity. ‘It is not as if we had ever 
forced a pious man to commit an impious action or to say a shameful thing. 
But it is quite a different thing when a man is ordered to celebrate the Sun or 
to sing a beautiful hymn in honor of Athene.”’ His empress also thinks the 
Christians are horrid. She says it is disgraceful that in the present enlight- 
ened age people should be allowed to cover children with flour, to massacre, 
and to eat them. She knows they do this, for she has had it on the best au- 
thority; in fact, her maid knows someone who has seen them do it. 

Lest the unwary be misled into accepting all these things as gospel truth 
just because they see them in print, the author warns them that much of what 
he has written is but the “chaff of fancy,” intermingled, it is true, with grains 
of historical truth. But, however fanciful they are, the letters are still so 
seeming true that he who reads them with a background of knowledge will 
with safety and much joy give himself up to their perusal. 

F. J. MILLER 





The Comedies of Terence. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
SipNEY G. ASHMORE. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1908. Pp. viii+68+289+340. 

Within comparatively small compass Professor Ashmore has succeeded in 
giving the essentials of the text criticism and interpretation of the six extant 
plays. This book is well adapted for use in advanced courses in which 
several of the comedies are read. 

The Introduction contains a treatment of the development of Roman 
comedy, the life and works of Terence, his influence upon literature, the 
characters portrayed in his plays, dramatic representations in Rome, meters, 
early Latin prosody, and such other topics as are usually included in the 
introductory essays of college editions of the Latin poets. The text and the 
critical apparatus at the foot of the page are adopted from the edition of Tyrrell 
in the Bibliotheca Oxoniensis. Some changes, however, have been introduced, 
and the more troublesome passages have been discussed in brief critical appen- 
dices at the end of the commentary on each play. The subject-matter of the 
commentary has been selected with good judgment. Difficulties have been 
met fairly, and the amount of superfluous or decorative matter has been 
reduced to a minimum. The editor has wisely refrained from encumbering 
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his notes with parallel references to all the American grammars. When a 
reference has been necessary he has chosen ‘‘the grammar which seemed to 
throw the clearest light on the difficulty in question.”” The references are to 
Allen and Greenough, Bennett, Hale and Buck, Gildersleeve-Lodge, Harkness, 
or Roby. 

The tone of the whole book is strikingly conservative. Professor Ashmore 
shows that he is familiar with the work of contemporary scholars, but makes 
it equally clear that he has no special weakness for running after strange gods. 
Where he must choose between a new view and an old one, he chooses the latter 
unless the evidence advanced in support of the new theory amounts to a 
positive demonstration. The elimination of the sporting chance is appar- 
ently one of the first articles of his editorial creed. This is on the whole the 
safe course; it has the advantage of excluding new errors. It does not, how- 
ever, tend to reduce the old errors, of which in every author there is of necessity 
a vast ruck. Moreover, one must remember that many of the traditional 
views won recognition on evidence quite as incomplete as that advanced in 
support of more recent interpretations. For example, in discussing the origin 
of comedy (Introduction, p. 9) Ashmore adopts the old view, which postulates 
the existence of a dramatic satura, and dismisses Hendrickson’s theory (A./.P., 
XV) in a few words, on the ground that it has “failed to win general acceptance.” 
Whether Hendrickson has established his thesis or not, he has certainly demon- 
strated clearly the flimsiness of the evidence upon which the traditional view 
is based. The question is one of those which has not yet been thoroughly 
thrashed out, and finality of judgment is precluded. It is, I understand, soon 
to be the subject of renewed discussion. ‘The same conservatism is shown 
on p. 41: “in the old Attic Comedy the number of actors employed in a single 
drama was limited to three,” a statement which disregards entirely the con- 
clusions of Rees in his recent monograph, The So-Called Rule of Three Actors 
in the Classical Greek Drama; and in the section on prosody (p. 59) it is the old 
scansion that is given, #lé quém (Ad. 72) and illé qui illam (Phorm. 109), in 
spite of the strong case made out for i//’ by Skutsch. See also Sommer, Hand- 
buch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre (Heidelberg, 1902), p. 166. The 
statement on p. 58 of the Introduction that “in Terence final -s invariably 
fails to make position” is apparently a slip. 

In comparison with the number of points treated in the commentary 
relatively few statements are open to question. Some inaccuracies, however, 
occur. On p. 55 it is stated that “the door to which words like crepare apply 
did not open directly on the street, but into a passage, at the other end of 
which was the street door.’”’ No evidence is cited in support of the existence 
of the door referred to in the last clause of the sentence quoted. All that 
we know of the ancient house tends to show that the door which opened into the 
passage was the street door. On p. 166 we are told that ut mihi liceat, etc., 
isa clause of purpose. It does not, however, give the purpose of morte depecisci, 
but the condition. The subjunctive is stipulative. On p. 169 vix tandem 
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is correctly translated “‘at last,’’ but in the absence of a closer analysis of 
the phrase students will certainly miss the force of vix. Tandem expresses 
Geta’s surprise that Demipho had mentioned Antipho’s name before his; 
vix indicates that his name had just escaped being passed over entirely. On 
p. 170 (Phorm. 265) the editor follows Hauler in calling moris . .. . noris 
future perfect indicative, but in both cases noris is the subjunctive, which in 
the second singular indefinite is regularly used both in generalizing clauses 
and in independent general statements of facts. See Hale’s article in Class. 
Phil., I, 21 ff. There is another example of this usage in Phorm. 341 f., tu 
rideas, etc., which our editor incorrectly explains as “a kind of oratio obliqua, 
a sort of quotation of the courtesies rendered by the rex.”’ On p. 171 the note 
“hdc (nom. and accus. sing.) is long” will lead students to believe that the 


vowel, and not merely the syllable, is long. 
G. J. LAInc 
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